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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
SHE SLEEPS. 
“«She sleeps! how long she sleeps! the sun hath sunk beneath 


the west, 
And risen twice, yet stil! she keeps that deep and placid rest; 


Why do they pass before me thus, her slumbering form to || 


view? 

Come hither, brother, thou and I will gaze upon her too. 

But stay, we will not look there yet, but let us wait until 

The midnight stars are beaming bright, and all around is still, 

Save when the moaning wind sweeps by, in whispers low and 
deep, , 

And then together we will go and view her in her sleep.” 

“ Sister, tread softly,” ‘‘ hark! that sound”—* ’twas but the 
midnight hour 

Tolling so harsh and heavily from yonder distant tower. 

Come, sister, tremble not, ’tis true the time és lone and drear, 

And dimly burns the taper dark that sets beside the bier; 

But thou didst breathe a prayer to me—a whispered prayer, but 
now, 

Tocome at midnight hour and gaze upon thy mother’s brow; 

_ This isthe hour, and we have pass’d along the silent hall, 

And thus as by the dead we stand I take away the pall, 

And here—the coffin’s lid I move—andwere I raise the veil, 

Turn, gentle sister, turn and look upon her features pale; 

Stoop down and kiss her pallid cheek, though cold and damp 
it be, . 

It is the same that in thy mirth so oft was prest by thee; 

And clasp in thine the lifeless hand that lays upon her breast, . 

Where pillow’d in thine infant years thou oft hast sunk to rest.” 

“ My eyes grow dim—sweet brother haste, and come with me 
away, 

Is thes the form that once I loved—this ghastly thing of clay; 

They told me that she only slept, and that she stii] was fair, 

As when upon her brow I used to part her raven hair. 

Is this my mother,—no, oh, no, not this on which I’ve gazed, 


Her eyes were bright, like angels’ eyes, but these are fixed and 
glazed; 


Her lips were smiling like the sky that never knew a cloud, 


But these are silent, closed and pale—pale as the winding 
shroud. 


My eyes grow dim, sweet brother haste, and come with me 
away,— 


No, this is not the form I loved--this ghastly thing of clay.” 

West Point, HARP OF THE ISLE. 

THE PRIZE OF VIRTUE. 

Miss Henrietta Garden, born at Paris, and resi- 
ding in the rue de la Vererie, was but eight years of 
age when she lost her mother. Her father confi! 
ded her to the care of three ladies, old frieuds of 
_ Madame Garden, who were capable of giving her 
but a very common education; from them she learn- 
ed to sew and to take care of a household. 

At the age of fourteen she returned to her father, 
who gave her the direction of the domestic concerns. | 
Happy in anticipating even his slightest wishes she 
determined to pass her days wiih him; and so pleas. 


ing to her was this prospect, that she refused a 


al offers of marriage. On a’ sudden her father de- 
clared to her his intentien of forming a second mat- 
rimonial engagement, upon which, although it sur- 


|| prised her, she suffered no remark to pass her lips; 


she often smiled at seeing him flatter himself with 
the idea of happiness. The marriage was conclu- 
ded, and Miss Garden had the grief of not being per- 
mitted to follow her father to his new wife’s resi- 
dence. 

She was then aged twenty years, and was obli- 
ged to take lodgings ina small chamber. In order 
to obtain subsistence she was constrained to sew 
linen, but even then her utmost exertions could not 
procure more than twenty sous a day. .Her only 


happiness consisted in visiting her father, but it was | 


easy to see that her presence was not at all agreea- 
ble to his wife. ‘The simplicity of her manners and 
the poverty of her dress, contrasted strongly with the 
air of elegance which pervaded the house. She 
supported without complaint the slights of her step- 
mother, and never ceased to testify tlie liveliest ten- 
derness for her father, and for a young child, his 
son, by this second marriage. 3 

Soonyshe was prohibited from paying any: more 
visits to her father, except at those periods of the 
year which are consecrated to filial piety; and even 
then she’ was permitted to appear only at the house 
when the family were alone, entering bya private 
stair-way reserved for the servants. If her father 
was sick, she obtained with great difficulty the favor 


of placing herself beside his bed, but under the con- 


dition of not naming herself before strangers, and 
causing herself to appear, even to the eyes of” the 
physician, but a simple hired nurse. 

Thirty years elapsed from the time of Mr. Gar- 
den’s second nuptials. . Nearly the whole: of that 
period, he resided in the country, and his daughter, 
after he removed thither, was ignorant of even the 
place of his residence, when one day he presented 
himself before her, told her that his affairs obliged 
him to take up his residence for a short time at Pa- 
ris, and that he had resolved to remain during his 
stay in the city in her humble asylum. Mr. Garden 


|| had lost his fortune; discord had separated him from 


his family; he had but a single friend in the world; 
that was his daughter. She received him with 
transport, and eagerly yielded up co him her only 
bed. Mr. Garden, from that moment till his death, 
which happened two years: afterwards, spoke no 
more of returning home. Never did his daughter 
ask {him the slightest question concerning the mo- 
tives which had estranged him from his wife and 


fson. She was suffering under a dreadful malady, 


but she exerted her strength so far as to serve and 
take care of him. 


_ The mornings she employed in mending the clothes 
of her father, in washing his linen and preparing his 


repasts. The persons with whom she worked had | 


francs. 
who had to depend on her labour for subsistence! 


consented to her beginning her labour at mid-day but 
in order to regain the time lost, she remained at it 
until eleven o’clock in the evening. Her little sala- 
ry could not suffice for the maintainance of two per- 
sons, and her pious delicacy caused her to conceal 
from her father a part of her necessities. She saw 
herself obliged to profit by the good will of some be- 
nevolent neighbours, and contract, debts with them, 
which augmented by the last sickness of her father, 
ainounted, at his death to the sum of five hundred 
How enormous was this sum for a poor gir! 


Her father expired in her arms. 

Filial piety is a duty; but are there not circumstan- 
ces which give a character of eminent virtue to an 
action in itself obligatory? Besides, ‘Miss Garden 
has other titles. 

During the time she was living alone before she 
had the happiness to receive her father, she had 
shared her home with Sophia Valley, her friend, and 
like herself poor and without assistance. After a 
lapse of eight years, Miss Valley was attacked by a 
malady of the breast which lasted for two years. 
Henrietta, although an invalid herself, passed her 
nights in watching by the bedside of her friend, and 
her days in labouring with ardour, in order to procure 
for the poor patient the necessaries which her situa- 
tion required, and even in some degree those delica- 
cies which she fancied. : 

An old man, a relation of Miss Valley, succeeded 
her in the affections of Miss Garden; she received 


him in his, turn, maintained him -by her toil, and as- 


sisted him in his dying moments. 

Since the death of her father she shares her scanty 
means with a poor septuagenarian widow, Madame 
Brosette. Nothing is more touching than the har- 
mony whicli reigns between these two persons; nev- 
ertheless, at the time of receiving Madame Brosette, 
Henrietta was already harrassed by the idea of her 
debt of five hundred francs, but how could she shut 
her door and her heart against this unfortunate Mad- 
ame Brosette? Thus she drudges with all her strength; 
she imposes many privations upon herself without in- 
flicting them upon her companion, in order to pay her 
debt, and her most ardent wish is, not to die before 
she has attained that object. . 

She is entirely a stranger to the designs formed by 
charitable persons, to make her a candidate for the 
prize of virtue.’ If she had been consulted, she 
would never have permitted her good conduct towards 
her father to be published to the world. The Acad- 
emy has decreed her a prize of three thousand france. 


A little girl hearing her mother say she was going 
into half mourning, iuquired if any of their relations 
were half dead. 


Where there is much pretension much has been 
borrowed—nature never pretends. 


= 


ing. Vanity was his ruling passion—and vanity, 


. her own misery, by her hasty union. 


- self within his own walls; and the once brilliant, fas- 


- it came from a small cottage surrounded with shrub- 


— 


THE EFFECT OF A SINGLE FOLLY. 
By Miss Elizabeth Bogart, of New York. 
[Concluded, } 

Tt was less than a year from the time of thé mas- 
querade, that the public papers announced the mar- 
riage of Col. Graham with thé beautiful and accom- 
plished Caroline Wilton; and from'that hour the dis- 
appointed and disgusted Landon foreswore all inter- 
course with the female sex. 

Graham had once been among the number of his 
friends; but he was the man, of all others, whom he 
would have warned her to avoid. Handsome and in- 
sinuating in his;manners, and apparently all that was 
good and amiable, he was, in reality, selfish, design- 
ing and tyrannical, and altogether incapable of lov- 


once gratified, becomes a cold and heartless feeling 
towards its object. 
Caroline had lost her mother; and her father, 
though indulgent, even to a fault, was a man of busi- 
ness, and too much occupied with the affairs of the 
world, to think much of those of the heart. 
been led to believe-that Mr. Landon and his daugh- 
ter had broken their engagement to each other by 
‘mutual consent, and though exceedingly mortified at 
so unexpeeted a termination of the projected alliance, 
he said little-on the subject: and when Caroline as- 
sured him that it was her choice to marry Col. Gra- 
ham, he kindly told her to consult her own happiness, 
and act according to her wishes. He.did not live to 
witness the'trials and vicissitudes of her future life; 
and she rejoiced in the midst of her sorrows, that he 
was spared the pang of knowing that she had sealed 


The flowers of three summers had bloomed and fa- 
ded since the fatal barrier had been placed between 
Landon and his love; and time had worn out the first 
bitterness of feeling, and destroyed much of his re- 
sentmeat towards Caroline. He began to judge 
calmly and rationally of the past, and acknowledge 
to his own heart that he had been greatly to blame. 
{t was the blind impetuosity of his own disposition 
which had dictated his last words to her, and provo- 
ked the proud reply, which had separated them for- 
ever. -He felt that he should not have utterly forsa- 
ken her for a single folly. So young, so beautiful, so 
full of joyous spirits, and so free from the world’s 
guile, how could he thus abandon her? 

She had left her native place, and gone with her 
husband he knew not whither. He made no inqui- 
ries concerning her fate, and his friends never men- 
tioned her name in his presence. Indeed, he kept up 
but little intercourse with those who knew him. He 
either spent his time in travelling, or secluded him- 


cinating and elegant Landon, seemed changed to the 
morose and gloomy recluse. 

He had been wandering through the country du- 
ring the summer months, impelled by a restless spirit 
that haunted him incessantly; and in one of his ex- 
cursions he missed his way, and found himself, late in 
the evening, apparently in an unfrequented place, 

-and probably far from any habitation: but after ri- 
ding on rapidly for half an hour, and suffering his 
horse to take his own course, he discovered a light, 
and turned toward it. As he approached, he found 


bery; and dismounting, he walked slowly and cau- 
tiously on, till within a few yards of the window 
whence it issued. It was a -still evening, in the 


month of June, and the moon was just rising in a’ 


cloudless sky. Landon stopped for a moment, and 
contemplated the scene with an indescribable feeling 


He had |}. 


of melancholy. Suddenly the sound of music came 


from the house. Helistened. It was a low mourn- 
ful voice, yet sweet, and soft. The air was “ The 
last rose of summer,” and awakened many painful 
associations in his mind. It was the last song that 
Caroline had ever sung for him on that eventful eve- 
ning when a “ trifle light as air” had made an ever-" 
lasting breach between them. He approached near- 
er, and distinctly heard the following words: 


'’Tis the last blooming summer 
These eyes shall behold— 
Long, long ere another, 
This heart shall be cold; 


But ah! its best feelings, 
On earth have been chill’d, 
And I grieve not, that shortly 
Its pulse shall be still’d. 


Alone and in sorrow, 
Dark hours roll by, 

Forsaken and friendless, 
Why should I not die? 


The turf will lie lightly 
Above the lone spot, 


‘Where the heart-broken stranger 
Is laid and forgot. 


With the last stanza, the voice seemed to falter, 
and there was a slight pause, apparently from uncon- 
trollable feeling, in the concluding line. Landon 
stood as if chained to the ground. ‘The image of 
Caroline flitted before his imagination, as he had last 
seen her in her innocence and loveliness, and he 
could not devest himself of the idea that he had again 
heard the sweet tones of her voiee. Deep interest 
was mingled with his curiosity to catch a glimpse of 
the musician’before he applied for admittance, and he 
was accidentally gratified. The curtain which sha- 
ded the window was suddenly drawn aside, as if to 
admit the air, anda youthful female, dresseé in black, 
appeared to be the only inmate of the apartment. 
Landon was concealed from view by the shrubbery, 
and gazed with an intensity of feeling which absorb- 
ed every thought. The lady passed her hand to her 
forehead, and walked from the casement. He could 
not be mistaken; it was surely the step, the figure of 
Caroline Wilton—and as she turned again, the light 
fell full on her face, and removed the least shadow of 
doubt. Yes, it was indeed she—but ol! how chang- 
ed from the blooming beauty of other days. Con- 
sumption ang sorrow were fast performing their work 
of death—and her song.seamed prophetic of her early 
doom. The roses had faded from her cheeks, and 


thing could dispel the charm which the soul of virtue 
and intelligence diffused over her lonely counte- 
nance. 

Landon rushed forward, and would have forced 
himself into her presence—but, as he laid his hand 
on the latch of the door, the thought darted across 
his mind, *‘ she is married!””—and he turned hastily 
away.—‘* Ungrateful, misguided Caroline,” said he 
to himself, “‘ why hast thou again crossed my view? 


husband thou hast chosen, where is he?” | 
These thoughts nerved him to quit the spot, and 
discovering a beaten track, he pursued his way, and 
soon found a shelter for the night. The next morn- 
ing he departed, without asking a single question 
concerning the cottage or its inhabitants: but the 
memory of that pale face and wasted form, haunted 
him wherever he went. | ' 
Summer had glided away, and the falling leaves of 


her eyes had lost their onée joyful expression; but no- | 


It is not for me to sooth thy sorrows now—and the}} 


autumn cast a deeper gloom over his mind. In the! 


romance and eccentricity of his disposition, he had 


buried all his painful thoughts and feelings in his own 
bosom; but they became at length too bitter to be 
borne, and he determined secretly to revisit the lone- 
ly cottage. 

Evening again cast her shadows on the surround- 
ing objects, and a dim light shone ‘faintly from the 
same casement window. Landon reached, unob- 
served, the very spot where he had last stood; and 
what were his sensations to hear again the notes of 
music! It was a voice of sorrow, and seemed a re- 
quiem over the dead. Wildly and solemnly it floated 
on the autumn blast—and the words which fel] on his 
ear, harrowed his soul with anguish. 


Sleep on, sleep oa—thou wilt not wake 
‘Although poor Ellen’s heart should break, 
To see thee thus so calmly lie, 
Unmindful of her tearful eye. 


And art thou gone, my Caroline? 

Oh! art thou, now, no longer mine? 
Then fare thee well--why should I weep 
To see thee thus so sweetly sleep? 


This world was never fit for thee—- 
It was not meant thy home to be: 
Thou wast to us a season given, 
But thy abiding place is heaven. 


The strain ceased, and sobs were heard audibly in 
place of the music. Landon was much affected, and 
as he had once known Ellen Sinclair, the bosom 
friend of Caroline in the days of her happiness, he 
entered the apartment where she was sitting, bythe 
remains of her youthful companion. 

Ellen started at his well-remembered form, and 
then, with a look of coldness, haughtily said, ** You 
have come too late, Mr. Landon. Why do you in- 
trude at such a moment? Would you take a last look 
at those still, cold features; beautiful even in death? 
—but‘oh! ‘ the spirit is not there.’ ” | 

Landon spoke not. but turned to the bed. and knelt 
by the side of his‘departed love. Long did he gaze 
in silence—till at length, in a voice choked with 
strong emotion, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Sleep on, beloved 
Caroline!—Sleep on, in thy calm, unbroken rest!— 
Far,far happier art thou now, than he who is gazing 
on thy senseless form, with a broken heart. Oh! 
that I had left thee under thy father’s roof, beautiful 
and innocent, and happy as thou wast when I first 
sawthee. Sweet flower; thou mightest have bloom- 
ed wild, and lived out thy days—but, transplanted, 
and fostered with too much care, thou wast unable, 
like-a green-house plant, to bear the pitiless blasts of 
the world, Why did I take thee from the protector 
which nature had given thee? Oh! too severely have 
I been punished for my presumption and vanity. 
Thou art gone! and this work of death is all the ef- 
fect of one single folly in me.” 

. The heart stricken mourner rose from his knees 
and left the room: and it was many weeks after the 
turf had been laid: off the-grave of Caroline, ere he 
could bring himself. to inquire the particulars of her 
history since her marriage. - 

Her tale was a common one. It was the story of 


‘a woman disappointed in her first love—marrying 


from‘other feelings—fulfilling her duties to her hus- 
band with fidelity, ‘but, with a broken heart—ne- 
glected by the man for whom she had sacrificed her 
happiness, and at last forsaken and left to die in the 
spring time of life, with injured feelings, withered 
affections and blighted hopes. 

She left a few lines for Landon, written just before 
her death. . They were as follows: — 

‘« To my early benefactor, I would devote a few of 
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the remaining moments of my life. They must, in- 

deed be few, for I feel that Iam dying. Ten years 
have passed, Landon, since I was first taught to look 
up to you as my protector, adviser, and best friend. 

I dare not look back on the first six, because I must 
not. now indulge those feelings which ever come with 
the recollection of that golden part of my life. My 
foolish heart sometimes whispers me, ‘‘ how happy 
T might have been!” but, believe me, my friend, the 
happiness of this world, after all, is but a dream. 
The last four years have been to me an age of sor- 
row; and young as I am, I amcontented to die. I 
feel that I have lived long enough to have had my 
full share of good and evil—but the evil has been bet- 
ter for me than thegood. It has turned my thoughts 
from the joys which pass away, to those which en- 
dure for ever; and it has taught me to seek the 
straight and narrow path, which leads to.a brighter 
and a better world. 

*‘Had it been the will of Providence, I should have 
rejoiced to see you once more; but it may not be— 
we can never meet again inthis world. A few short 
hours will probably finish my brief career, and close 
the scene of life for ever. Your noble and generous 
heart will mourn I know, for my early fate, and my 
last earthly the*ghts will linger with the benefactor 
of my youth. © There is a feeling that wili not die, 
but with the last spark of my life. There isa deep 
and enduring affection, which is often found in wo- 
man’s heart. If unfortunate, it may be concealed, 
and struggled with, and schooled into submission, 
amidst other cares and duties; but when the hour of 
death approaches, it will assert its power, and swal- 

low up every earthly feeling. 

_  *T know, too well, that the bright prospect of my 
early days were all blasted by a single folly—and the 
effect of that one has caused me to commit a hun- 
dred others, which have brought misfortune, and mis- 
ery, and death, in their train—but I mourn not now 
for myself—I grieve only for the sorrows which I 
have inflicted on the best of men. ¢ Oh, Landon, for- 
give my ingratitude to you—forgive the cruel disap- 
pointment of your hopes, the desolation I have spread 
around your path, and drop one tear to the memory 
of the wretched . CAROLINE,” 

Weeks, and months, and years, glided on, unheed- 
ed, by the desolate and heart-broken Landon—but 
‘time at length softened the violence of grief, and 
wore away the heavy gloom of disappointment. In 
the very prime of life, rich, handsome, and accom- 
plished, with splendid talents and brilliant cenius, he 
could not fail of being an object of attention and in- 
terest. He began again to smile with the light of 
other days—to charm with his conversation, and de- 
light with his various accomplishments; but his 
heart was buried in the early grave of his Caroline. 
Landon had loved, not asmenlove. Surrounded and 
courted, and flattered, by the young, the gay, and the 
beautiful; he was still true to his first passion, and 
passed on through life, a solitary and isolated being, 
the victim ofa single folly, and its fatal effects. 

There-was many a youthful bosom whose warmest 
and best affections would have been gladly devoted to 
him, had he given the slightest encouragcment:—but 
“the heart requires a heart, nor will it be satisfied 
with less than it gives.” 

THE RESCUE. 
BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 
“King Stephen was a worthy peer.” 

The hall was lofty, sculptured round with armo- 
rial devices, and hung with gayly embroidered ban- 
ners, which waved. in ;the wind streaming from the 


,||tioned serfs howling from the walls. Say, who 


»|;none; but it boots not to number spears when dan- 


hold out against the savage hoard, who surrounded 
it on- all sides. 


crannies in the windows which had suffered some dila- 
pidation from the hand of time. Minstrel harps 
rang thrqpghout the wide apartment, andfat a board 
well covered with smoking viands—haunches of the 
red deer, bustards, cranes, quarters of mutton, pas- 
ties, the grinning heads of wild boars,—and flanked 
with flagons of wine, and tankards of foaming ale, 
sat King Stephen, surrounded by the flowers of the 
Norman nobles, whose voices had placed him on 
the English: throne. In the midst of the feast, the 
jovial glee of the wassailers was interrupted by the 
entrance of a page, who, forcing his way through 
the yeomen and lacqueys crowding at the door, 
flew with breathless haste to the feet of the king, 
and falling down on his knees, in faltering accents 
delivered the message with which he had been in- 
trusted. “Up, gallants,” exclaimed the martial 
monarch, “ don your harness, and ride as lightly as 
you may to the relief of the Countess of Clare, she 
lies in peril of her life and honour, beleaguered by a 
rabble of unnurtered Welsh savages, who, lacking 
respect for beauty, have directed their arms against 
awoman. Swollen with vain pride at their late 
victory, (the fiend hang the coward loons who fled 
before them,) they have sworn to make this noble 
lady serve them barefoot in their camp. By St. 
Dennis and my good sword, were I not hampered 
by this pestilent invasion of the Scots, I would de- 
sire no better pastime than to drive the ill-condi- 


amongst you will undertake the enterprise?-—W hat, 
all silent? are ye knights? are ye men? do I reign 
over christian warriors,. valiant captains who have 
been sworn to protect beauty in distress; or are ye 
like the graceless dogs of Mahomed, insensible to 
female honour!” ‘ My ranks are wonderous scant,” 
returned Milo Fitzwalter, “ I may not reckon twenty 
men at arms in the whole train, and variets have I 


ger presses; so to horse and away. Beshrew me, 
were it the termagant Queen Maude herself, I’d do 
my best to rescue her in this extremity.” ‘* Thou 
art a true knight, Fitzwalter,” replied the king, 
‘and wilt prosper: the Saint’s pension be with thee, 
for thou must speed on this errand with such tall 
men as thou canst muster of thine own proper fol- 
lowers: the Scots, whom the devil confounded, leave 
me too much work, to spare a single lance from 
mine own array. We will drink to the success, 
and tothe health of the fair countess, ina flask of 
the right Bourdeaux: and tell the lady that thy mon- 
arch grudges thee this glorious deed; {for by my 
Halidom, an thou winnest her unscathed from the 
hands of these Welsh churls, thou wilt merit a niche 
beside the most renowned of Charlemagne’s pala- 
dins.” Fitzwalter made no answer, but he armed 
in haste, and, leaping into his saddle, gave the spur 
to his gallant steed, and followed by his esquires 
and men at arms, rested not either night or day, yn- 
til he reached the marches of Wales. The lions of 
England still proudly flying over the castle walls, 
assured him that the countess had been enabled to 


The besiegers set up a furious yell] 
as the knight and his party approached their en- 
campment. Half naked, their eyes glaring wildly 
from beneath a mass of yellow hair, amd scantily 
armed with the oldest Species of offensive and de- 
fensive weapons, their numbers alone made them 
terrible: and had the castle been manned and vic- 
tualled, it might have long defied their utmost’ 
strength. Drawing their falchions, the knight and 


his party keeping closely together, and thus forming | 


an impenetrable wedge, cut their desperate path 
through the fierce swarm of opposing foes, who, like 
incarnate demons rushed to the onslaught, and fell 
in heaps before the biting steel of these experienced 
soldiers. Pressing forward with unyielding brave- 
ry, Fitzwalter won the castle walls; whence, with 
the assistance of such frail aids as the living spectres 
on the battlements could give, he beat back the 
Welsh host, and in another quarter of an hour, hav- 
ing dispersed the enemy with frightful loss, gained 
free entrance to the castle. Feeble was the shout 
of triumph which welcomed Fitzwalter and his 
brave companions; the corses of the unburied dead 
lay strewd upon the pavement; the heroic coun- 
tess, and her attendant damsels, clad in the armour 
of the slain, weakened by famine, and hopeless of 
succour, yet still striving to deceive the beseigers 
by the display of living warriors, by this stratagem 
retarded the assault which they could not repel. 
Fitzwalter took-advantage of the darkness ofthe night, 
and the panic of the Welshmen, to withdraw frora 
a fortress which was destitute of all the implements 
of war; and with the rescued ladies mounted behind 
them, the brave band returned to the court of King 
Stephen; andthe charms of the fair one, and the 
valour ofher chivaliric defender, formed the theme of 
the minstrel in every knightly hall and lady’s bower 
throughout Christendom. 
DE WITT CLINTON. 

De Witt Clinton was born in 1769, in Orange 
county, New-York; was educated to the first semi- 
naries in that vicinity, and commenced the study of 
law in 1786. He was elected in 1797 a member of 
the Assembly from the city of N. York; afterwards 
senator for four years, and in 1800 member of the 
couneil of appointment. In 1802, Mr. Clinton was 
appointed a senator of the United states, in place of 
General Armstrong resigned—from which station he 
retire@&in 1803, having been chosen mayor of the ci- 
ty of New York. He continued, with few intermis- 
sions, to exercise the functions of that office for sev- 
eral years—in which period he projected an exten- 
sive plan for the defence of the city, which was 
adopted and carried into effect. In 1810, he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners on the subject of 
internal navigation, in conformity with whose report, 
laws were passed by the legislature. He was again 
elected to the mayoralty of New-York in 1814; and 
was annually re-chosen until 1815. In 1816, while 
Lieutenant Governor, he was recommended by a 
portion of the New-York Delegation in Congress, as 
a candidate for the Presidency. In the following 
year he was almost unanimously elected Governor of 
New-York. 
those who had all along opposed his measures, he was 
removed. from the office of canal commissioner—-a 
post merely honourary, though excessively laborious. 


called from retirement in 1824, by an immense majo- 
rity of his fellow citizens, to the Chief Magistracy 
of New- York—a station which he still occupies. T'o 
his native state, Mr. Clinton has rendered numerous 
and important services. 


The French College of Physician shave lately de- 


much earlier 4 stage of life than those of the opp: - 
site sex, is the great friction ofthe tongue upon them. 


A counsellor being questioned by a judge, to know 
“for whom he was concerned,” replied as follows: 
“ T am concerned, my lord, for the plaintiff, but I am 
employed by the defendant.’, 


In 1823, through the management of © 


But a re-action ensued, and De Witt Clinton was ~ 


cided that the cause of ladies’ teeth decaying at so_ 
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” The twilight hath stole over it, and made 
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[From the Ladies’ Magazine. } 
STANZAS. 

The evening star will twinkle presently. 
The last small bird is silent, and the bee 
Has gone into his hive, and the shut flowers 
Are bending, as if sleeping on the stem, 
And all sweet living things are slumbering. 
In the low bush of nature’s resting time. 
The faded west looks deep, as if its blue 
Were searchable, and as I watch it now 


Its liquid eye apparent, and above, 

To the far stretching zenith, and around, 
‘As ifthey waited on her like a queen, 
Have stole out the innumeratle stars, 
To twinkle like intel'igence in heaven, 


Is it not beautiful, my fair Adel? — 
Fit. for the young affections to come out, 
And bathe in like an element! How well 
"2 night is made for tenderness!—so still, 
‘That the low whisper, scarcely audible, 
Is heard like music, and so deeply pure, 
That the fond thought is chastened as it springs, 
And on the lip made holy. I have won 
Thy heart, my delicate girl, but it hath been 
When that soft eye was on me, and the love 
First told beneath the evening influence, 
Shall be as constant as its gentle star. 

ROY. 


[From the Ladies’ Magazine. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ May you like it."—“* The Living and the 
Dead.” —Among the numerous re- publications, 


_ by our booksellers, of works trom the English 


press, are the two whose titles we have prefix- 
ed, purporting to be written ‘ by a Country Cu- 
rate.’ They are both very miscellaneous col- 
lections of sketches, narratives, and characters 
both of the ‘ living and the dead,’ interspersed 
with essays on sobjects of moral or religious 
interest, or literary taste, 

“* May you like it” too often assumes the tone 
of a sickly sentimentalist. The tale of The 


Governess” is pleasing, as well as pathetic; and| 
we know few incidentsin real or ficticious his-| =) 
tory, more affecting than the earnest entreaty | 
of the child, “that she would not die,”’ when 


first told of the dange;ous situation of her be- 
loved, though often disobeyed teacher. The 
short poetical effusions inserted in this volume, 
have considerable merit, and the following 
lines would honor the name of any author. 
Weep no more, that her azure eye 
Hath ceased to glisten, 
That her wavy locks in the damp grave lie, 
That her lip hath lost its crimson dye, 
That you vainly listen 
For her voice of witching melody. 


Weep no more, that eac.i fleeting grace, 
This earth bath given, 

Hath left forever her form and face, 

That her soul hath run its mortal race, 
And the joys of heaven 

The changing woes of this world replace. 


Weep no more! oh! weep no more! 
Would’st thou renew 
The colours that deck’d the worm before, 
Would’st thou its grovelling shape restore, 
For the lovelier hue, ss 
The lighter wings, that heavenward soar?” 
“ The Living and the Dead” is composed in 
a more manly tone of feeling, and better de- 
serves commendation and perusal. The arti- 
cle on “ Sermonizing,” the “ Visit to Olney,” 
and many of the sketches of events in his ‘‘firs¢ 
parish,” are highly interesting. We ought to 
add, in speaking ofa work from such a source, 
that in these volumes, though the reader may 
sometimes detect allusions to the author’s pe- 
culiar Opinions, he will find, in this respect, 


little or nothing to offend, either in their spirit 
er contents. 


jhicle of truth; if we may judge from her recent 


.jquire. The historical romances of Scott and 


_|teo di Lucca of Berkely, T'remaine, and Dunal- 


“‘Dunallan—or Know what ye Judge.”’— Fic- 
tion seems now to have become the chosen ve- 


visits to the reading world. How far the facts 
of history, the theories of polities, the truths of 
natural religion, or the doctrines of revelation, 
can be profitably illustrated or enforced in arti- 
ficial narratives, we shall not attempt to in- 


Cooper, the Utopia of More, and the Gauden- 


lan, will be read by that large class who make 
amusement the business of life, and will exert 
an influence where no formal treatisescan gain 
access. As inspectors, therefore, of contem- 
porary literature, we must apply the scale of 
comparison, even though we regarded this 
whole class of publications as an unhappy in- 
novation in our libraries. 

The preceding work of this author, entitled 
“ Father Clement,” we have read with deep in- 
terest; and we must give the present volumes 
the same praise. The plot is neither very in- 
genius nor very palpable; beginning with a 
marriage between very reluctant parties, who, 
after various trials, arising chiefly from the un- 
natural villainy and artifices of another, be- 
come finally joined in heart, as before in hand. 
The characters of Eunallan and of Catharine 
are finely pourtrayed, and many scenes, espe- 
céally in the concluding chapters, delineated 
with superior skill. The conversations are also 
better interwoven with the narrative, and con- 
sequently more interesting, than in the au- 
thor’s former publications. And while many 
readers may differ from some of the sentiments 
expressed and advocated, we doubt if any one 
can refuse a highly excited interest while pe- 
rusing these volumes. 

We regret to add, that, since the publication 
of this work, the English papers have an- 
nounced the death of the lady, to whom report 
has atttributed the authorship. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1828. 
MAN. 


Philosophers and sages from time immemo- 
rial have in vain attempted to define the na- 
tureofman, A thousand definitions have al- 
ready been assigned to his mysterious being, 
yet every day’s experience only tends .o ren- 
der fallacious these deductions, and to urfold 
new traits in his composition which mock the 
feeble inquiries of his fellow men. He is only 
distinct from the rest of the animal creation in 
being the possessor of an immortal soul and a 
reasoning intellect. Yet even in the first of 
these distinctions his right has been disputed 
by Self confident casuists, and his nature con- 
signed by their theories to mingle with the dust 
when the vital spark is extinguished, in the 
same degree of everlasting oblivion, as does the 
corporeality of adog. How degrading, is this 
idea to human pride. That man the supreme 
lord of the creation, should be born with in- 
tellectucl faculties and aspiring hopes, only to 
figure awhile through the petty revolutions of 
the earth, and then to sink in immutable obli- 
vion to that forgetfulness from whence he 
‘arose. The refined and gifted author of the 
Diary of an Ennuye, has correctly observed, 
that man being the exclusive creature of cir- 
cumstances, little of the passions or faculties of 
the human mind can be known until the out- 
ward circumstances of real life call imperionsly 
for their developemént. This fact has been ad- 
mirably illustrated in the tale of Halloran the 


es which have contributed to the advancement 
of the Alexanders and Napoleons, we will as- 
certain them to be rather the force of circum- 
stances, than mind# Napoleon said, “there is 
a link between animals and the Deity.—Man 
(added he) is merely a more pérfect animal 
than the rest. He reasons better, but how 
do we know that animals have not a language 
of their own?. My opinion is, that it is presump- 
tion in us to say so, because we do not under- 
stand them.” One of our first American wri- 
ters, has observed that there is but two paths to 
eminence in this life, the one is by wealth, 
and the other by intellectual might. Here how- 
ever a new question arises. Is not’ ge- 
nius as necessary tv the obtainment of wealth 
as to the acquirement of notoriety? To this 
however, in most cases a negative must reply, 
for although the mind of man as well as his for- 
tunes, are materially operated upon by circum- 
stances, over the latter they exercise a greater 
influence than the former. Had it not been 
for the American Revolution, the name ofa 
Washington, would have slumbered in quiet, 
and those of an Arnold, and an =ndre, have 
gone down to posterity in mute and placid 
tranquillity. 


GOOD HUMOUR. 

Good humuur is an excellent qualification.— 
It renders the path of life as smooth again as 
it would be without it. It melts away the sha- 
dows of misfortune, and throws the sunshine of 
happiness over all the petty cankering cayes 
which infest the sensitive disposition. Besides 
rendering ourselves more felicitous, it is like 
laughter, contagious, and diffuses half its plea- 
sures over those with whom we are associated. 
A good humoured man hasalways more friends 
than a moody contemplative being, who never 
appears pleased with himself, and never anx- 
ious to please those with whom he comes in 
contact. Geod humour is like charity, cover- 
ing a multitude of vices. Who would not ra- 
ther receive an obligation from, or bestow a fa- 


_| vour on, a laughter loving, jocular fellow, who 


bustles through life as if it were all sunshine 


-|and to last forever, than a dull, pensive, 
=| thoughtful, calculating misanthrope, forever 


regretting evils that are past, and anticipating 
those to come? Almost every one would prefer 
the’ former, yet if the world was composed en- 
tifely of good humoured mortals, why instead of 
gloom, sighs, and ceremonious coldness, which 
now characterize. mankind, we should have 
nothing but smiles, and jests, and affinity of 
thoughts and dispositions. Good humour is an 
enemy to deceit, and where we find a man who 
is forever laughing and in good spirits, we are 
certain to find an honest fellow. For ourselves 
we can almost discover a man’s disposition by 
his manner of accosting us upon ordinary oc- 
casions. A free, unrestrained and open smile 
of good humour, with an unpremeditated and 
hearty pressure of the hand, is always sure to 
win us inhis favour. It isan earnest of a good 
and sincere feeling, unshackled by any sinis- 
ter design, and we love to be greeted in a free, 
complaisant and affable manner. But whena 
man approaches us with hesitation, slowly 
opens his lips, feebly inquires after our health 
with an evident unconcern whether it is ill or 
well, and coldly touches the tip end of our fin- 
gers with ceremonious etiquette, we are very 
much inclined to think hima hypocritical jack- 
anapes, and to hold his acquaintance very 
jightly. If a man has friends, why need he 
use as much ceremony in an ordinary greeting 
as if he was about to be presented to a demi- 
god. Wherefore is the necessity of constraint 


good sense, and if their possessors imagine 
they are of dignity, we are among the number 
who decline this aspiration of loftiness of man- 


Pedlar, and in shortif we examine into the caus- 


afid affectation. ‘They’are not evidences of wise, as the works he intends ag prizes are 


ner. We love good humoured people, because | Olive Branch puiilished at Danville, Kentuc- 
we think them sincere. in their professions of |ky, we find two articles of poetry entitled 
regard, and because they administer to the fe-|‘‘The Dead,” and “Changes,” inserted as 


licities of this life. ‘They who can place them- 
selves on that side of the world, in which every 
thing appears in a ridiculous or pleasing light, 
will find something in every occurrence to 
excite good humour. The whole world isto 
them a theatre in which comedies only are 
acted. 


COURTESY. 


It has become a habit with some of our hot- 
headed political editors, of late, to stigmatize 
-as imbecile and unmanly all devotion of time 
and attention to any portion of the female 
community by fhe other sex. We have met 
with several evidences of this malignant and 
contemptible feeling in one or two of our city 
presses, and whilst we-deeply regret the ab- 
sence of principle antl the feelings which 
should characterize the eonduct of a gentle- 
man, which such a measure displays, we are 
at all times ready and willing to espouse aid 
advocate the cause of female intellect and ac- 
quirements. It is sheer impudence and envy 
for men at the present age, to assume to them- 
selves a natural superiority of mind over wo- 
inan, or to endeavour to look down with con- 
tempt upon the vigour and intelligence of her 
mind. Ifa periodical devoted exclusively to 
the literary interests of females, obtains an ex- 
tensive circulation in consequence of that ob- 
ject being made paramount to all others, it 
betrays a littleness of mind and an ungenerous 
spirit, unallied to manly dignity, for editors 
who consider themselves men of talent to be 
eternally emitting their weak jealougies, by 
endeavouring to deteriorate from the intellec- 
tual character of the female sex. Let political 
harlequins and frothy braggadocio’s pursue 
the vainglorious career which their policy 
points out to them, we wish not to mingle 
with calumniators, but for mere courtesy sake 
we would not have them asperse the charac- 
ter of woman, and have it to be understood 
that there is not sufficient literary taste among 
the sex to support more than one paper devo- 
ted to their.interests. Shame, shame Master 
Wildbrain, we shrink not at the insinuation 
of our advocacy being principally appropriated 
to the cause of the less audacious sex, and 
whilst we proudly make this confession, a ga- 
laxy of glorious names rush over our memo- 
ries, which places the sneers of the envious 
bigot and the misguided fool in triumphant 
defiance among the follies and weaknesses of 
jealous imbecility. 


A Pamphilet.—We have been favoured with 
a pamphiet prepared by a committee of Phy- 
sicians attached td the Medical Society of this 
city, the object of which is to expose the dele- 
terious results of Quack Medicines. The pam- 
phiet contains a numerous statement of facts - 
in relation to Swaith’s Panacea, testified to by 
many respectable physicians, which cannot 
fail to impress every reader with the opinien © 
that the merits of this specific have been much 
exaggerated. We shall on some future occa- 
sion give an extract from this pamphlet. The. 
committee who prepared it consisted of Doc- 
tors Horner, Harris, Klapp, Meigs and Bell, 
and various statements are embodied in it 
from Drs. Jackson, Griffith, Hopkinson. &c. 


A Book Lottery.—tt is in contemplation by 
Mr. Littell of this city to have a literary lot- 
tery. He has applied to the several state le- 
gislatures for permission to dispose of tickets, 
and from some of them it has already been 
granted. The project is extensive and full of 
enterprise, and although we do not know that 
lotferies are morally beneficial, the plan which 
Mr. Littell has devised cannot fail to be other- 


those of real merit. 


Plagiarism.—In a recent number of the 
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original, over the signatures of C.C. F. Mr. 
Polk the editor is imposed upon, both these 
articles having appeared some time since in 
this paper over the signature W.G.C. In 
the N. Y. Mirror of the —th inst. there is an 
effusion signed X. headed as original with that 
paper. We saw it in a country paper some 
time previous. | 


An Author’s Benefit.—On Friday evening 
next Dr. M‘Henry the author of the Usurper, 
has a benefit at the Chesnut street theatre. 
We hope that it is unnecessary to remind our 
friends to attend If the tragedy possesses suf- 
ficient merit to have been played ‘twice with 

. credit, the author is fairly entitled to a remu- 
neration for his literary labours. We sincerely 
wish him a crowded house. 


THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 
- In our paper of to-day will be found several 
extracts from the first number of this works It 
has been commenced under the editorial au- 
spices of Mrs. Hale, the author of Northwood, 
and a Jady favourably known throughout the 
country as a poetess of considerable merit, 
over the signature of Cornelia. The subject 
matter of this number is chiefly original, and 
although not so well calculated to prove enter- 
taining, it is intimately connected with the in- 
teresis of that “Raat of society to whom the 
work is chiefly devoted. “Essays on Education, 
however, when very long are not generally in- 
teresting, and might we speak our free opin- 
ions, an occasional fictitious narrative, would 
not deteriorate from the va.ue of this periodi- 
cal. Inthe present number, there is nothing 
of the kind, and we are inclined to consider 
this omission as an objection to the work. 
Conductors of public journals should never 
coosider their own tastes, in preference to 
those of their readers, and in the matter of 
which we speak, we fear Mrs. Hale, has coin- 
initted this almost invariable error of inexperi- 
enced editors. There is no question as to the 
value of the subjects enjbraced, but for the 
saine reason that Cooper is more extensively 
read than Rush on the Human Voice, we 
would have the matter of the Magazine} in fu- 
ture, diversified in character. In the intro- 
duction to her readers, Mrs. Hale is modest and 
sensible, yet there is an evident restraint in her 
preliminary observations which detract from 
the simplicity and gracefulness of writing. 
She commences thus: “ To prove the advanta- 
ges of a getieral diffusion of literature, among 
ali classes and both sexes, happily for me, no 
arguments are necessary. Throughout our 
country the truth of this proposition is felt, its 
ability acknowledged and the result of the ex- 
periment of universal instruction is consider- 
ed as involving in its practicibility and in- 
fluence the perfection of our social happiness, 
and the perpetuity of our dearest privileges.” 
Thesetwo sentences are evidently less harmo- 
nious and easy than they should be. There is 
something like straining after dignity in them, 
and involving the sense in a web of words. 
You will find no sentence similarly construct- 
ed in Addison. The poetry whichis interspers- 
ed through these pages, is correctly written, 
and posses‘es merit. Some Stanzas by Roy, will 
be found on our fourth page. They are deli- 
cate and beautiful. We hope that Mis. Hale 
will'neither deem us ungallant, nor uncourte- 
ous in the freedom with which we have ex- 
pressed ourselves in relation to her Magazine. 
We know that it is the fashion of the times to 
eulogise, but we also know that flattery to a 
sensible woman is insult, She has the mind 
and the judgment to render the work she con- 
ducts, an ornament to female literature, and 
whilst we sincerely cheer her on her way, we 
hope that the smiles of the liberal, and the 
- plaudits of the candid, will be as beacon fires 
to her journey! 


Lhe Merchants’ Telegraph.—This is the cog- 
nomen of another new daily journal which has 
just been commenccd in New York, under the 
editorial guidance of John J. Mumford, Esq. If 
we mistake not this is the gentleman who for- 
merly conducted the commercial department of 
the Morning Courier. If so, he is well calcu- 
lated for the duties in which he is at present 
engaged, and as the Merchants’ Telegraph is 
to be principally devoted to Commercial inter- 
ests and intelligence, we could imagine no 
gentleman better adapted to fulfil the edito- 
rial duties than Mr. Mumford. It is printed on 
a large imperial sheet, and contains a vast 
quantity of reading matter and commercial ad- 
vertisements, at ten dollars per annum. 


_[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


THE SMALL GENIUS. 
From my childhood upwards I have been a 
scribbler. At twelve I wrote love sonnets to 
perfection, and even attempted an essay that 
was considered publishable by an editor. From 
this mowent I aspired to be a genius, and some 
fools who were my companions thought there 
was little vanity in my presumption. The la- 
dies hailed me as a second Byron, and their Al- 
bums bore testimony to my poetical abilities. 
Flattery was administered from various sour- 
ces, which I swallowed greedily and grew fat. 
My father was an individual in humble life, 
who had placed me in a respectable way of 
business. My poetical mania caused me to ne- 


| glect it, and ina short time the Sheriff sold me 


out. My life since that time has been a scene 
ofchanges. I have written for al] the periodi- 
cals this side the water, and have.assisted in 
editing six weekly miscellanies. Three of 
them perished under my hands whereas the 
others abundantly flourished. I left my native 
city nameless, and moneyless, and have return- 
edto it reckless and notorious.. Fortunately, 
in my abscence an old uncle has died, and be- 
queathed me a sufficient income to support the 
character ofa gentleman, In my future scrib- 
blings I shal be fearless and independent. I 


| have not chosen your paper as the medium for 


their publicity, through any partiality, but 
merely from motives of self-interest, which it 
will answer no good purpose to explain. You 
need not inform me that it will be necessary to 
be cautious and moderate. I know my cue in 
such matters, and although «most editors are 
fools, they generally are more knave than fool. 
The tone of my lucubrations will be imbibed 
from the whim of the moment, and be regula- 
ted exclusively by my own disposition, If you 
alter a syllable I shall consider it a notice to 
discontinue [my labours. I wish for no com- 
ments, except it bein the shape of private cor- 
respondence: As to my style of composition, 
itis to me a matter of indifference so long as 
the words are easily pronounced and correctly 
spelled, and the sentences grammatically ¢on- 
structed. I shall endeavour to suit the sub 

jects discussed to the tastes of your readers, 
and the character of your paper. If I fail, the 
fault is mine, not yours.. I ama plain spoken 
man, as you have perhaps ere this discovered, 
If you insert this you shall hear from me soon 
again. Yours, 


ASMODEUS. 


THEATRICAL. 

With the departure of Mrs, Sloman from 
our city, all theatrical mania appears to have 
subsided, and nctwithstanding new and inter- 
esting, pieces have been repeatedly produced, 
the playhouse for the last two weeks has ex- 
hibited but a beggarly account of empty boxes. 
There is a lamentable falling off among our 
fashionable people in their attendance at the 
theatre. We did imagine that this was partly 
to be accounted for in consequence of the ex- 
tensive preparations which were made for the 


| Fancy Ball. This gorgeous display has gone 


by however, and the boxes at the theatre exhi- 


is not a good vocalist and “most certainly” will 


}cuse themselves, and whilst we deplore the 


collection, or have never come to our knowl- 


bit but little revolution for the better, How is 
this circumstance to be accounted for. The 
company is the best this side of the Atlantic—- 
the pieces are many of them novel, and the 
genera] management of the theatre is consider- 
ed discriminate. Even astar in the person of 
Miss George has failed to make a palpable im- 
pression. Ask any person if this young lady 


be your answer. “ Why then do you not at. 
tend the theatre?” “Oh I have heard Mrs. 
Knight and Mrs. Austin, and in fact I have be- 
come perfectly tired of so much oral music. 
Man by nature is fond of variety. Still more 
naturally his pleasures must be diversified. I 
hear Miss Kelly and Clara Fisher are engaged 
and I await their coming with impatience.” 
This is the manner in which most.people ex- 


existence of this spirit among the wealthy, 
preventing them from patronizing dramatic en- 
tainments, we hope that a change may take 
place immediately on the appearance of Miss 
Kelly. 
Miss George’s benefit on Monday evening 


was a good one and fashionably attended, she] 


richly deserved it. 

A young man named M‘Cahen made his de- 
but on Tuesday evening, as Norvel in Douglass 
and Murtoch Delany in the Irishman in Lon- 
don. We have not heard how he succeeded. 

Another gentleman named Allen will appear 
we understand for the first time before a Phila- 
delphia audience to morrow evening as Damon. 
Rumor speaks flatteringly of the pretensions of 
this young Roscius. He is an aspirant of the 
Philo school, and one of the first who moved in 
that histrionic hemisphere, 

Miss Kelly will appear on Saturday evening, 
and Mr. Burroughs commences an engagement 
on Tuesday. 

Theatricals have been on the wane in New 
Youk fora month past. They find it difficult 
to fill four houses in cold weather. 


SUMMARY. | 
_ A petition has been presented to the,Legis- 
lature .of Pennsylvania, from sundry} black- 
smiths in this city, for a law to require every 
maker of iron in the commonwealth to stamp 
his name on each bar. 

Gen. Scott arrived at Pensacola on the 22d 
ult. and. next day visited the troops stationed 
in that neighbourhood. He was to proceed im- | 
mediately for Tampa Bay. 

The Savannah river has risen lately, and wiil 
probably soon be in boating order. 

The corner stone of a college was laid in 
Chariestan, S. C, on the 22th inst, by the Grand 
Lodge of that state. 

The accounts from the westward. concur in 
representing the present as being an unprece- 
dented season of rains and floods. 


The town of Marietta, Ohio, was partly in- 


undated, and throughout that state the damage | 


done to fences, bridges, and mill-dams, as given 
in the different papers, induce the belief that 
New-Orleans is in a gituation little less ggitical 
than it was about this time 13 years agoMfrough 
threatened by a different element. 


On Monday, 7th inst. the stage, in attempting 
to cross a rail way at: Rocky River, 7 miles 
west of Cleaveland, Ohio, was Jost, together 
with three horses. The late rains have swelled 
the stream so as to render them impassable in 
many places. Several mails dye from Colum- 
bus, have not been received. . 

The Legislature of Rhode Island assembled 
at Providence on the 15th inst. and having been 
organized ata previous session, proceeded to 
business. 

The amount of canal tolls received by the 
collector gt Rochester, during the past season 
of canal navigation, amounts to one hundred 
aud sixteen thousand five hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars. _ 

The periodical publications issued in this 
city, including newspapers, and exclusive of 
works published in part, such as the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, &c. amount to 49. There may 
be at least ten more which have escaped re- 


Extraordinary Arrival: [Burravo, Jan. 11.| 
Yesterday morning the schooner De Witt Clin- 
‘ton, H. Whittaker, master, arrived in our har- 
bor, with a cargo of pig iron and castings, from 
the stateof Ohio. Lake Erie is seldom naviga- 
ble after the commencement of December, and 
we believe there has never before been an in- 
stance of the arrival of a vessel] in the month 
of January. 

Blood Policy in the City.—It may serve asa 
proof of the diabolical hardness of heart pro- 
duced by the practice of gambling, whether in 
the hells, as thay are called; or in the funds,to 
state that a poli¢gy has been handed about 
’Change, giving five guineas to reteive an hun- 
dred, ifthe three Ambassadors’ heads were off 
at Constantinople by the 15th of the present 
month! What wretches! Money! money! ahove 
all things, money! This is to speculators in the 
funds—time-bargainers, For our own parts 
we do not think the Ambassadors’ lives in any 
danger; not only because they have done no 
wrong, but because neither their Governments, 
nor the naval officers employed by their Gov- 
ernments, have done none; the battle being evi- 
dently accidental, and begun by the Turks 
themselves.—London Times. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Martha,” is welcome. 
“M.H. P.” has our thanks. 
will always be acceptable. . 

** Lynda Le Roy,” is unavoidably postponed 
until our next, 

The gentleman who has politely favoured us 
with ‘* Biographical sketches of Distinguished 
Americans,” has our unfeigned acknowledg- 
ments. 

“W. H. P.” can not appear. The muses 
and this writer have apparently had a quarrel. 

“ Timoleon,” not answer. His prose is 
worse than his poetry, and neither of them 
would honour a “ grocers clerk.” * 

* W.” “Laird,” and “R. S.” are received . 

The request of A Subscriber, shall be at- 
tended to with pleasure. 


His attention 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 22d inst. by John Chambers, Esq. 
Mr. James Hollins, to Miss Mary Ann Foster, 
both of this city. 

On:the 23d inst. by the Rev, B. Allen, Mr. 
T. C. Dorm, of Havre de Grace, Md. to Miss 
Mary A. daughter of Mr. Thomas Young, of 
this city. 

At Baltimore, on Tuesday last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Henshaw, Robert Smith Buchanan, to El- 
len. Bowles, third danghter of the Hon. Judge 
M’Mecken, all of that city. 

At Lancaster, on the 23d inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Bowman, Mr. Stephen Cochrane Slayma- 
ker, of York county, to Miss Susan, daughter 
of Adam Reigart, Esq. of that city. 

On Wednesday the 23d inst. by Joseph Wat- 
son, Esq. Mayor, George Laya, of this city, to 
Miss Rachel G. Hunt, of Kingsessing, Philadel- 
phia county. 
- 


DEATHS. 

On Monday morning, after a lingering ill- 
ness, Miss Sarah Beck, aged 30 years. 

On Sunday last, in the 8th year of her age, 
Juliana, daughter of Joseph Whitaker. 
. On Saturday morning, after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mrs. Mary Frick, wife of Dr. Jacob 
Frick, one of the Editors of the American Sen- 
tinel, in the 40th year of her age. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, on Saturday morning, Mrs. Emma Ma- 
tilda Sanderson, wife of Mr. Juseph M. Sander- 
son, in the 23d year of her age- This most es- 
umable lady has thus, after suffering the most 
excruciating and distressing agonies for seve- 
ral weeks, been cut off in the youth and bloom 
of life, leaving a disconsolate husband and fa- 
mily, and numerous friends to mourn a loss 
which no time can repair. The deceased was 
intelligent; sweet in her disposition; kind and 

entle in her manners, and all her actions.— 

er good qualities were many and various; her 
virtues unblemished by a fault; her piety exem- 
plary; her benevolent and charitable feelings 
extended to all that required or justified their 
exercise. She was, in truth, a sincere friend, 
an excellent wife, a devoted mother and a prac- 
tical christian. We deeply sympathise with 
her bereaved husband and friends in the pre- 


edge. 


Aurora: 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


‘** Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
METHOD AND NO METHOD. 

Mary Franklin had just attained the age of fifteen 
when she was deprived, by death, of her exemplary 
mother; her father had been dead for several years; 
and to that indulgent mother, Mary was indebted for 
an excellent education, and noble, upright principles. 
The grief of the young orphan was excessive; accus- 
‘tomed constantly to the society of her departed pa- 
rent, and ever the object of her tender solicitude, she 
now felt as if deprived of every earthly stay: Yet in 
this season of bereavement, Mary was not left alone 
to the indulgence of her sorrow. The sister of her 
mother, an elderly maiden lady, still remained to con- 
sole and sympathise with the interesting and lovely 
girl, whoscarcely emerged from childhood, was thus 
left destitute of parental guidance; Mrs. Gertrude 
claimed the guardianship of her young niece, and un- 
willingly acknowledged that there was another claim- 
ant to her artless affection; this was the sister of 
Mary’s father, a widow lady, who having no children 
of her own, eagerly offered to adopt the orphan of 
her deceased brother, now that her mother was also 
taken from her;—Mrs. Gertrude, however, succeed- 
ed in carrying Mary home to her own residence; hav- 
ing, rather grudgingly, accorded a promise that “ the 
child,” as she called her, should go to Mrs. Hanson 
as soon as she had a little recovered from her grief, 
and that her time should be equally divided between 
them. ‘l'othis arrangement poor Mary made no ob- 
jection; she had seen little of her aunt Hanson, though 
she had always heard her mother speak of her with 
respect, but with Mrs. Gertrude she had a more inti- 
mate acquaintance, as the good lady had frequently 
visited her mother, and always contrived to pet her 
sufficiently in one week, to overthrow all her mo- 


- ther’s excellent management fora month. Mrs: Ger- 


trude’s heart was all kindness, and her judgment not 
being remarkably good, or her understanding much 
improved, she fancied that kindness to the young or- 
phan could be best shown by studying her wishes, or 
what she imagined must be the wishes of a young per- 
son; and by the most wearying solicitude about her 
amusements, her health, and her accommodation.— 
And thinking that as Mary was so young she could 
not know what was best for herself, or indeed what 


would be most agreeable, she kept herself i in con- 


stant ferment about her. If Mary was sitting ¢till, 
she was afraid the poor child was duil, and would 
send her out to walk or to pay a visit, and not unfre- 
quently would she send for her back before she had 
been out ten minutes, fearing the air was too bleak 
or, that she would overheat herself. If Ma%} was 
reading, the good lady fancied she would spoil her 
eyes; or make her head ache, and would bid her put 
away the book and run about to get an appetite; but 
if Mary happened voluntarily to ramble out, her care- 
ful guardian was uneasy lest she should fatigue her- 


'  selfand become ill. She was always fancying that 


Mary wanted something that she did not ask for, and 
teazed her perpetually to tell her what it was: poor 
Mary, grateful, though wearied by such constant 
anxiety about her, would meekly reply that “she 
wanted nothing,” and then the gooddady would tell 
her “she was fretting for her poor mother, and no 
wonder she could not love her well enough to make 

a friend of her.” Mary would sigh deeply at this 
pre for it reminded her too forcibly of the judi- 
cious kindness of that amiable parent, and the com- 
parative freedom from restraint, which she had en- 


fapea under her mild, though firm authority; but we 
knew her aunt Gertrude loved hersincerely, and that 
her apparent caprice was the effect of her fondness: 
At length the time came for her to visit’ Mrs. Han- 
son. Mary was sorry to leave her kind aunt, yet she 
felt a consciousness of freedom when she sprang into 
the carriage, after listening to repeated charges ** to 
take care of herself, and “ to remember to.act at her 
aunt Hanson’s just as she did at home.”—Mary pro- 
mised, though she could not recollect how she did 
‘act at home,’ for poor Mrs. Gertrude, with her con- 
stant solicitude, had not left method in her power.— 
A few days after Mary’s arrival at Mrs. Hanson’s, 
that lady said to her, ‘‘I perceive, child, that you 
spend your time quite without method, you fly from 
one thing to another strangely! for instance, now, my 
dear, you left off reading to take up your work, and 
then again, you laid down your work and began to 
read! you must learn method.—l perceive too, that 
you run out into the garden just when it suits.you, 


‘without thinking whether it is the proper time, or 


not: This will never do, Mary, we must have more 
method; your poor aunt Gertrude, whois no manager, 
has certainly indulged you too much.” Mary thought 
that, if by indulgence, her aunt meant freedom from 
restraint, she had never been more.mistaken with re- 
spect to her opinion of Mrs. Gertrude’s management. 
However she said, only, that “she would spend her 
time as Mrs. Hanson thought best.”—‘* Now ob- 
serve,” said the good lady, “to-morrow you must 
read all day, which will give you.a habit of reading 
with attention: the next day, you must work all day, 
which will make you learn to love working: the next 
day you must practice on the Piano Forte all day, 
that you may learn your tunes perfectly; and, as I 


|mean you shall learn to dance, the next day you must 


dance.” Not all day, my dear aunt!” exclaimed. 


the terrified Mary, interrupting her, ‘* why as tothat,” 
said the good lady, “‘ the master cannot stay all day, 
so we must bea little irregular on dancing days.” — 
Mary was glad to hear this.—She went to bed every 
night tired to death of doing the same thing, all day; 
she had her set hours for every thing, and onno ac- 
count could they be reversed, so that her very plea- 
sures became hardships, and her time, though con- 
stantly occupied, hung Heavy on her hands: besides 
Mrs. Hanson had an idea that Mrs. Gertrude’s in- 
dulgence had injured Mary, she therefore, though na- 
turally kind hearted, put great restraint upon herself, 
and took great care not to indulge the poor girl in 
any of those amusements to.which she had been ac- 
customed; because, as she said, “ she wished to make 
a sensible and rational being of her,”—and, for the 
the same reason, she seldom spoke to her except in a 


,|| tone of reproof.—Released, at length, from the man- 


agement of Mrs. Fianson, Mary once more returned 
to her aunt Gertrude. The worthy old lady’s fond- 
ness for her niece had acquired new strength from 
her long absence, and she was more than ever soli- 
citous about her. Mary bore the over anxious kind- 
ness of one aunt, and the notable management of the 


other, for several years. At length a persevering 


lover, by dint of assuring Mrs. Hanson that he would 
invariably observe method and regularity in all his 
conduct; and, by convincing Mrs. Gertrude that he 
would ‘take care of Mary’s health and keep her 
amused,” succeeded in obtaining their ffee consent 
to make the amiable orphan his own property.— 
Mary’s temper had certainly been well tried, during 
her alternate residence with each lady, and notwith- 
standing their different management, it came out pure 
as gold from the crucible; for she had been blessed by 
nature with a strong as well as a.gentle mind, and 


endowed by heaven with a christian spirit. —She 
made her worthy husband happy; and in the manage- 
ment of her children, she happily blended the method 
of Mrs. Hanson, with the indulgence of Mrs. Ger- 
trude. The restraints of herearly years, had taught 
her self-denial,and her conduct to all under her au- 
thority was a happy mixture of indulgence and disci- 
pline. H. M. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.]} 


On the Importance of the Cultivation of the Moral and 
, Intellectual Powers of the Female Sez. 


[Continued. } 

The fullest exercise of all the moral virtues is also 
requisite. If any where it be necessary that patience 
have her perfect work, it is in the little vexations and 
disquietudes that are continually occurring to a house- 
wife. And here, we cannot forbear asking, what 
school for the cultivation of these virtues, does the 
usual process of a fashionable education afford? 

But if, in the more mechanical duties of life, wo- 
man requires the exercise of such powers, much more 
does she require them in those that are-directly mo- 
ral. Every where throughout the circle of her inter- 
course, her influence is to be like the dew of heaven, 
gentle, silent and unseen; yet pervading and efficient. 
But in the domestic circle its power is to be concen- 
trated; and is to be like the life-giving beams of the 
sun; awakening, illustrating, and almost creating, 
the moral aspect of the scene. To speak first of the 
filial relation—none can conceive how much a daugh- 
ter may promote the comfort, and the moral benefit 
of,her parents, but those who have seen the female 
dueenttar exhibited under the influence of an enlight- 
ened understanding, and an improved heart; which, 
by their mutual action, have produced the most ex- 
tended views of duty, with the strongest desire to 
fulfil it. As a sister, a female may exert a most im- 
portant influence. With no strong counteracting 
circumstances, she may give what features she pleas- 
es to the moral and intellectual character of those 
with whom she is connected in this relation. All 
the sweet endearments of mutual affection and con- 
fidence, will give weight to her influence. An in- 
telligent high-aiming female, of a well-disciplined 
mind, and pious heart, has been known to give a 


»||much higher cast of character, attainment, and con- 


dition, to a large circle of brothers and sisters, than 
they would otherwise have probably received. But . 
it is as a mother, that woman has need of all the pow- 
ers with which the munificence of her Divine Bene- 
factor has endowed her, matured to their highest per- 
fection, and exercised in their greatest strength. 

The duties and responsibilities of a mother! It is a 
subject too weighty to be wielded by an immature 
hand; too extensive to be seized by an imbecile grasp. 
Yet with only a glance at the subject, it may be said 
to every one who: holds this important relation: “ If 
you would write your name as with a sunbeam on 
the record of those who have influenced the moral 
doctrines of mankind, be a well-informed, judicious, 
indefatigable mother! The infant who sleeps in the 
cradle beside you, is not a mere piece of clay, con- 
structed to act as an automaton on the stage of life, 
and then become amalgamated with the dust of the 
earth. It has within an etherial spark, which was 
kindled ftom the flame of Eternal‘Love, and while it 
animates the youthful frame, is “‘aspiring high, even 
to the throne of God’s divinity.” True the stamp of 
its heavenly origin, is defaced and obscured; but your 
hand, retracing the fading lineaments, and repressing 
the perverse propensities which would destroy them, 
may by patient continuance in such exertion, be the ‘ 
means of restoring the lustre of the impress.. You 


| 


may give the soul an impetus to intellectual and mo- 
ral greatness, that shall secure it a higher destiny, 
throughout the range of its existence. Oh! that the 
world would awake to the responsibilities of a mother; 
and that those who hold this relation might be pro- 
perly qualified by the complete education of the mind 
and heart, for the influence they hold over the desti- 
nies of man. 

But the domestic circle, as we have already intie 
mated, is not the limit of a woman’s sphere of influ- 
ence. Every form of human suffering, as it meets 
her eye, and draws from thence the tear of sympathy, 
appeals to her heart peculiarly for relief. ‘The more 
knowledge she has of the human mind, of the ways 
of access to.it, and of the various means of influen- 
cing it, with.the more skill may she administer balm 

‘to the wounded spirit. Oh! if the natural sympathies 
of woman’s heart, were properly cultivated, quicken- 
ed by a sense of moral obligation, and combined with 
the intelligence and understanding to which she may 
easily be trained, how would the aggregate of human 
misery be lessened. And this might be effected, 
without any departure from her more immediate du- 
ties. The call of cold-hearted etiquette, might be 
exchanged for the visit of christian’s sympathy and 
benevolence; delighting to weep with those who 
weep, is eager to lay open the sources of consolation, 
and understanding how with gentle soothings to allay 
the poignancy of grief:—It' is woman’s lot, “to be 
found, untired, watching the stars out, by the bed of 
pain,” and how might, this tender ministration of 
ever-varying, but constantly soothing attentions to 
the external comfort of the sick, be accompanied by a 
cheering ministry to the mind also; beguiling it away 
from the scene of pain and monotony;. regaling it 

‘with refined and lofty sentiment; and above all lead- 


ing it to rest with peaceful confidence on the tender} 


mercies of Him, who knoweth our frame and remem- 
bereth that we are dust. The walk’ for health or 
pleasure might be rendered more beneficial and more 
- satisfactory to the heart, by a visit to the cottage of 
poverty, imparting to ignorance the suggestions of 
experience; to oppression of heart, the consolations 
of sympathy; exciting the indolent; assisting the de- 
spondent; and encouraging the industrious. This 
need not be romance. It is practicable for every 
woman by simple and natural means, to do much for 
the benefit of the poor around her. And, beside her in- 
dividual exertions, the more her capacity is strength- 
ened and enlarged, with the more wisdom, skill and 
energy, will she be able to unite others, in systamatic 
and extended efforts, both for the temporal relief and 
-moral benefit of the poor. 
[To bé continued. | 


MISCELLANY. 


Pomp.—Pomp is so much the seducing notion of 
a Neapolitan, that if he cannot hire a boy to walk 
after his wife to church he will put. on his sword and 
follow her himself, to give her an air of grandeur. 
An Englishman would rob on the high way, or sell 
himself'a slave, with as much good will as follow his 
wife to church i in that*manner. 

THE BUTTERFLY. 


To be born with the spring, and to die with the rose, 
To sip the fresh sweets of young flowers, ere they close; 
To float on the wings of the zephyr at even, 

And bathe in the rich flood of glory from heaven; 

To shake from the wing the light spangles of gold, 

And its course to the deep vaults of azure to hold; 
Passing off from the bosom of earth like a sigh, 

Is the magical life of a young butterfly. 


It resembles Desire, which in search of new sweets, 
Alights on each object of beauty it meets, 


= 97 9 


— restless-—unsated with blies 
Returns to the heaven from whence it had birth, 


Monsieur de Fontenelle had a brother who was an 
Abbe. He was asked one day—* of what profession 
is your brother?” “ My brother (said he) is a priest.” 
“ Has he any benefices?” “No.” ‘How then does 
he occupy himself?” ‘He says mass in the morn- 
ing.” “ And in the evening?” ‘In the evening, he 
knows not what he says.” 


Two sons of Hibernia being a ducking, Pat dis- 
covers a large bed of ducks close by the shore. After 
having his piece levelled for ‘about five minutes, his 
campanion asked him why he didn’t fire. Pat repli- 
ed—‘ By zounds,I can never get aim at one, but 
there’s another swims right between him and 
me.”’ 

To him that goes to law, nine things are requisite: 
In the first place a good deal of money; 2dly, a good 
deal of patience; 3dly, a good cause; 4thly, a good 


attorney; 5thly, good counsel; 6thly good evidence; 


7thly, a good jury; 8thly,a good Judges And 9tlily, 
good luck. 


A Reverend sportsman, was boasting of his infal- 
lible skill in finding a hare. “‘ If,” said a quaker who 
was present, ‘‘] were a hare, I would take my seat 
in a place where I should be sure of not being distur- 
bed by thee from the first of January to the last of 
December.” ‘*‘ Why, where would you go?” “ Into 
thy study.” 


MILTON AND POPE. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost owes its punctuation to a 
literary doctor, whose name I forget, but who is more 
celebrated for that task, awkwardly as it is perform- 


ed, than for any other work. The eye is a better 
help than the memory in pointing. Yet Milton, 
though blind, would have done better than his assist- 
ant, in putting the necessary and proper “ stops and 
marks of distinction” to his immortal poem. Pope 
copied, revised, and corrected, with the strictest at- 
tention to cammas, dashes, and every minutia that 
could affect the sense of his composition. How un- 
like modern writers, who leave capitals, points, italic, 
&c. to their printers, who sometimes know as much 


matter on paper. Pope taught himself to write by 
copying the letters from printed books, from which 
he probably derived the habit of finishing his text 
with a regard to typographical accuracy, to which 
authors and clerks of the present day are generally 
great strangers. How would his spirit blush at the 
sight of some of our public records! Milton, who was 
born in 1608, has this verse: 


(I may assert eternal Providence,) 
And justify the ways of God to man. 


Pope, who was born eighty years after, thus re- 
peats the sentiment: 


(Laugh where we must, be candid where we can) 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 


To accuse so matchless a writer as Pope with pla- 
giarism, would be like charging the ocean with bor- 
rowing its waters from rivulets and springs. Still 
there is a number of his best and sweetest lines taken 
from the works of others. But it is unnecessary for 
the known possessor of millions formally to acknowl- 
edge every sixpence he may ehance to borrow. H. 


Abbe de Voisenon, the latter arose frequently from 
his seat, and made a low bow. ‘* What the devil ails 
you,” said the reader, “ with all your bows?” “A 


man,” replied’the Abbe, ‘ought to salute his ac- 


“ quaintances politely, when he meets them.” 


A plagiarist one day reading his tragedy to the: 


of the science, as the machines which impress the} 


‘Literature of Holland. — Holland cannot be 
a literary country; and yet the popular writers of 
Holland find a much greater proportion of readers 
among the population than the best of our authors. 
Gottens, for example—a very agreeable and attrac- 
tive poet—has sold ten thousand copies of the last 
collection of his poems, in three volumes; and Ven 
der Palm disposed of nearly four thousand copies of 
his Translation of the Bible, though the cost was 
thirty-five florins, or three pounds English, ahd real- 
ized a profit of above five thousand pounds sterling. 
The poetry of Gottens resembles that of Cowper in 
many respects. It is not highly imaginative—seldom 
sublime, but’ it touches all the chords of common 
sympathy. It is so polishedthat it would be difficult 
to point out any defects of style; and it approves itself 
to the general tnind by its pleasing and virtuous ten- 
derness—the transcript of an amiable and instructive 
spirit. Gottens isa merchant at Rotterdam, who 
does not allow his poetry to interfere with the most 
active attention to hiscommercial concerns. When 
these are disposed of, he leaves the grosser world of 
business for the regions of fancy and poetical enjoy- 
ment. He has lately been converted from Catholi- 
cism to Protestantism; and the conversion of such a 
man is really a greater triumph for Protestanism to 
be proud of than half the events which make enthu- 
asts delirious with delight or with delusion. Van 
der Palm is equally distinguished as. a writer and an 
orator. He isa man of venerable presence—erect 
in the strength, and not the weakness of age—whose 
style is so remarkably pure that, as far as I could 
gather opinions—and I had many opportunities 
among the most consummate judges in Holland—he 
must. be deemed one of the very best prosaists in the 
Dutch language, and undoubtedly the best of the 
present time. —Eng. pap. 


STANZAS. 
Tis sweet to think, that when I die, 
There’s one will hold my languid head, - 
And let me on her bosom lie, 
*Till every breath of life is fled. 


And when these beaming eyes shall close, 
And lose, at last, their fading ray, 

For ever fix’d in deep repose, 
She’ll watch beside my lifeless clay, | 


’Tis sweet to think, that, when I’m dead, 
Her eye will pour its softest tear, 
Her hand upon my green turf shed 
The sweetest flowrets of the year. 


’Tis sweet to think,.we both shall lie, 
Ere long, within one common tomb, 
Till, from death’s bonds released, we fly 
To those bless’d realms beyond its gloom. 


Guildhall— Adventures of a Monkey.—A man na- 
med Ames, was charged by one Maunde, who said he 
was a showman, and stated, that the prisoner had 
been his “talker,” his office being to praise the 
show. The day before, the prisoner visited the show 
where he had not been for some time. A monkey 
knew him, and jumped on his shoulders, and both the 
man and the monkey went to a public house, where 


the former left the Jatter in pawn for a few glasses of 


gin. The monkey did not like to be alone, and seiz- 
ing a pot, he brokethe window. The showman soon 
learning where the monkey was, went to demand 
him, but the landlord refused ta give him up, without 
payment of the gin and window. The showman 
then charged the prisoner with having stolen the 
monkey. 

The magistrate desired the showman not to play 
such monkey tricks with the liberty of his fellow-sub- 
jects, and discharged the prisoner. , 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THOUGHTS OF LORD BYRON. 
Pleasure and Hope! I know your aspects well; 
Ye were as fading rainbow’s of thé mind, 
And briefly did I know ye; for your knell 
Sounded full soon along the rushing wind. 
Of grief, across the onward tide of years; __ 
My spirit hears it now, and saddens as it hears. 


Earth is too cold a dwelling place for me; 
Man; I do loathe him as an heartless thing; 
Woman! in childhood’s hour, I lov’d too see 
_- Thy beauty, pleas’d to gaze, admire and sing: 
But the bright dreams of other days are past; 
Reality hath gloom'd o’er Fancy’s sky at last. 


My soul is color’d to a darker hue; 
I love to sit beside the dashing surge, 
The black and bustling thunder cloud to view, 
And hear the roar of tempests, like the dirge 
Of dying nature; and I seem to ride 
Exulting, on the hoarse and rapid whirlwind’s tide. 


Thou boiling hell of elements! I’ve gaz’d 
Upon your chaos, from yon sea-beat coast, 
When thunderg crash’d, and sheeted lightnings blaz’d, 
Wide as the waving banners of an host, 
‘Till my pent soul would struggle to be free, 
Eager to join thy gambolling lightning’s revelry. 


Yet hath my heart some softer feelings,—some, 
Which oft, like moonbeams thro’ the scowling cloud, 
Upon my souls bleak desolation, come, 
And cold, suspended sorrow’s form enshroud 
In light and Iris beauty;—what are they? 
Feelings of love, which bloom, like wild flow’rs, ’mid decay. 


I stand alone amid a peopled world, 
My thoughts are not as theirs, and sullen scorn 
For this, her hottest, deadliest shafts has hurl’d, 
And left me here, a being lost and lorn; 
But even while she soothes, she sears the heart 
To all woes but jts own, and will not yet depart. 


What now to me is others joy or pain?— 
. Iftears would soothe and burn, if care would fling 
Delirious horror on the tortur’d brain, 
If ev’ry pleasure were an added sting,— 
Then would their bosoms be as mine,—a hell,— 
Then would I smile upon their woe, and say,—’lis well. 
R. S. V. 


_ [For the Philadelphia Album.] — 
TO MY FIRST LOVE. 


‘“Oh what was love made for, if ’tis not the same 


Through joy and through sorrow, through glory and shame.” 


I have not seen thy rosy smile, nor kiss’d thy spotless brow, 

For many a long and weary hour, yet memory even now. 

Can picture o’er my vivid brain, with matchless dreams of 
thee, 

And paint thee in thy loveliness, my soul’s idolatry.— 


1 have not clasp’d that snow white hand, nor press’d that'pen- 
sive cheek, 

Nor heard the musie of thy voice for many a'weary week, 

Yet absence, distance, time nor space, can never quench the 
flame 

Which kindles in my bosom’s cells around thy: cherish’ d 
name- 


Our childish moments void of guile, were free from pain and 
care, . 
We knew not then of earthliness, we dream’d not of despair, 


i 


The world, the cold -unfeeling world, to us seem’d full of 

flowers, 

We hailed its air-blown bubbles then, they burst and woe 
was ours. 


Life sped along—the greenest spots upon its changing field, . 

Were those which youth and sunny hope, in boyhood’s hours 
reveal’d; 

Aspirin g dreams which throng’d the brain in youth’s delusive 
prime, 

Melted, like dews before the sun, beneath the touch of time. 


But thou art still all innocence—no guileful thought is thine 

Thy heart’s the home of purity—alas not thusis mine, 

I’ve mingled with the callous world, the cold and thoughtless 
crowd, 

My soulis not so pure as when in boyishness it bow’d. 


My thoughts were ever somewhat strange--my vision’s ever 
wild, 

And when thou wert my only love, an artless-careless child, 

My name fell on thy startled ear, like music’s viewless spell, 

‘But now ’tis link’d with many acrime, thy lips would shrink 
to teil. 


Yet when I trace my memories, and gather up the past, 

O’er which a spirit’s wing hath flown, too like the Siroc’s blast, 

Hot tears rush from my down cast eyes, and shadows dim 
my brow, 

Which shone with truth in boyhood’s hour, but frowns in 
falsehood now. 


Alas! I am not what | was, my earlier thoughts are fled, 

And boyhood’s wayward visions now are mingling with the 
dead, 

A change has come upon my soul where pride and passion 
swell, 

But guilelessness has left her haunts within my bosom’s cell. 


knelt, 

That gentle voice which touch’d my soul and bid its currents 
melt, 

Still steals o’er memory’s dusky stream, like voice of 
angel choir, 
Stilling the tempest of its waves, with music’s hallowed lyre. 


But since those unforgotten days when time stole fleetly by, 
When care was new, and life was bright, as hopes ceruleaa 
sky, | 

I’ve bowed me low at many a shrine where beauty’s wreaths 
were hung, 
Alas, my love, I’m sadly chang’d ‘since life was green and 
young. 


Yet canst thou love this guilty form, can innocence like thine 
Still wish around this faded brow the wreaths of love to twine, 
Oh canst thou clasp this wretched frame once more unto thy 
heart, 

From whence in cold forgetfulness it once has dared to part. 


I feel I am a daring wretch, the wayward child of fate, 

Born with high thoughts and lofty dreams beyond my world- 

And though I cannot grasp the wreath that. lures my foot- 
steps on, 

Without thy love, my innocent, my earthly hopes are gone! 


Without that charm to gild my life amid this bustling world, 
My soul shall soar beyond its fears, or down to death be hurl’d, 
No medium can my spirit bear if scorned by her I love, 

I will be worse than man has been, or else I’ll soar above. 


Yet thou art all too pure for me, thy innocence and youth, 
The smile that lights thy sunny brow, thy words of sinless 
truth, 

Thy constant faith and holy thoughts that in thy bosom thrill, 
Or canst thou waste them on ‘a wretch who dares to love 
thee still? BIOLINE. 


BEE. 
** Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happinesé---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit, 

As beesgathersweetsfrom the meanest of flowers 


THE ROGUE’S ORDEAL. 
When I was a little codger, ny mother established 


among the children of the family, what she called the 
rogue’s ordeal, or trial, There were four or five little 


The pure and unpolluted shrine where young love earliest) 


children and grand children in the family; nearly of the 
same age and size, and when depredations were com- 
mitted upon the sugar bowl, or the preserves were 
found dripped about the cupboard, the sweet toothed 
youngsters were ranged side by side, with each a finger 
placed by the side of each other on the table. She 
would then raise the large knife in an attitude to strike 
the fingers ; at the same time assuring the little culprits, 
that the innocent ones would receive no injury; but 
that the real criminal would have his fingers cut off by 


y the stroke of the knife; such was the confidence the in- 


nocent had in the justness of their cause, that they al. 
ways stood firm, and never withdrew their fingers, 
however hard a stroke was apparently aimed at them; 
but the guilty would invariably shrink and draw away 
their fingers. So [have found it in after life, that men 
of guilty conscience need only the appearance of an 
accusation to cause them to look out for a shelter, or 
the means ofescape. I have more than once seen per- 
sons detected in some villainous act, by applying to 
themselves the words of others, which were not so in- 
tended, and could not be reasonably so interpreted, 
and undertaking to defend against the supposed accu- 
sation, which led to suspicion and finally to conviction. 
The Scriptures say “the wicked flee when no man 
pursueth.” 


THIS IS LOVE. 


To sigh for hours at beauty’s feet, 
To. start when rival steps draw near, 
_ With ardent warmth her glance to meet, 
And pour soft flatteries in her ear; 
To kneel, till won by fairer forms 
* And brighter eyes, and then forsake, 
And while new hope, new fancy warms, 
To leave her trusting heart fo break: 
This passion haunts our earthly span,— « 
This is the wavering love of Man! 


. ._To seek one form in early youth, 
To court no gaze, no. vow beside, 
To hold through life an holy truth, 
Which firmest proves when deepest tried, 
And like the diamond’s sparkling light 
. Can halls and palaces illume, 
Yet shines-more cheering and more bright 
In scenes of darkness and of gloom: 
This faith descends from realms above,— 
This, this is Woman’s changeless love. 


HOW TO RUN OFF WITH A PAIR OF BOOTS. 


A short time since a stranger came into a boot and 
shoe store in Canal street to purchase a pair of shoes. 
He was a long time engaged in trying shoes, before he 
could find a pair to fit. Meantime another gentleman 
came to purchase a pair of boots.. He soon found a 
pair which he drew on, and which fitted exactly; and 
while he was thrusting bis hand into his pocket for the 
“ready,” the shoe purchaser darted off with the shoes, 
without either payment or saying so much as “by your 
leave sir.*? ©The villain!” exclaimed the boot pur- 
chaser and the boot maker in the same breath and both 
gave chase. The man in the new boots, however, had 
the best wind and the cleanest heels. He soon shot 
ahead of Crispin, while‘the latter urged him to push 
forwardand overtake the shoes. There was no fear 
but he would do that. ‘The shoes turned a corner; the 
boots followed; and for any thing that Crispen knows, 
they are pursuing each other yet! 


COUNTING A MILLION. 


There ismore difficulty in this than meets the eye. 
Mr. Cooper, the tragedian, is said to have bet with a 
friend, that he could go to New York and return, be- 
fore he could count a million. Done said his friend, 
but upon calculation he was convinced. he should lose, 
and was let off fora dozen of wine. I believe it has 
been calculated it would take 14 or 15 days—10 hours 
per day, steady counting, or more. 


March of Mind —The following lines have been 
lately added to an epitaph ona matron at Craven. It 
isan exquisite specimen of what poets term the flow 
of genius. 

‘¢ She was a good mother, and a virtuous wife, 

A faithful friend all the days of her life, 


For her lost tribute paid to me 
I erect this tomb to cover she.” 
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